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many English institutions, had its effect on the work of the
Justices and of the parishes. The effect was at first a bad one
It was difficult to recruit competent and honest Justices for
service in the new towns, and in the absence of good men
bad men came forward. Edmund Burke described the Mid-
dlesex Justices as "the scum of the earth/'
The modern system of local government is little more
than a century old. After the passing of the Reform Act of
1832, various measures to regulate the local government sys-
tem were placed on the Statute Book. Problems were dealt
with haphazardly and empirically, a solution to a problem or
a series of problems being imposed on the ancient structure,
The tendency at first was to add to the functions of local au-
thorities and to increase the size of the units. As the com-
munity came to accept more and more responsibility for the
welfare of all citizens, local authorities (like the central Gov-
ernment) became increasingly active. More recently the
tendency has been for local authorities to find their functions
reduced, mainly because Parliament has transferred to the
central government or to non-elective boards and committees
responsibility for some of the services which were previously
provided by local government authorities.
Those who in the early part of the nineteenth century
had been agitating for parliamentary reform were also inter-
ested in local government and especially with measures to
deal with poverty. The Poor Law Amendment Act, passed
by the first reformed Parliament in 1834, began the reorgan-
ization of local government. It enabled the Poor Law Com-
missioners "to declare so many parishes as they may think fit
to be united for the administration of the laws for the relief
of the poor; and such parishes shall thereupon be deemed a
union for such purpose." It provided for the election of local
Boards of Guardians to administer poor relief, though it gave